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HIGHLIGHTS • , ; 

Some Questions and Answers ~ ^ ' " 

Explon'ng yjgether c6mmon problems and implications for the future, the Deans 
indicated during^th? working conference, their responses to nine major questions. 

. {. WHY BLACK GRADUATE EDUCATION^ DURING THESE TIMES W 
INTEGRATION. COMPLIAJVCE AND" AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, WHY THE ' 
. EMPHASIS QN BLACJCGRADUATE EDUCATION 

' 2. \\HAT^ILL,BE THE ROLE OF THE BCACK GRADUATE SCHOOL IN 
PROVIDING NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOH ITS POTENTIAL 
, , CLIENTS'' - * ^ 

I 

3. IS THE LACK OF FINANCIAL AID A PROBLEM RELATED TO MAINTE- 
NANCE OF QUALITY EDUCATION AT BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS? , 

4. WHAT IS UNIQUE ANd VITAL ABOUT BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS? 

5. la COMMUNITY SERVICE A HIGH PRl{)RITY AT BLACK GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS? . ' ■ . 

6. ARE RESOURCES ADEQUATE AT THE BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS? 

7. ARE BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS RESEARCH OTRIENTED? - / 

. 8. HOW CAN WE JUSTIFY INCREASING MANPOWER PRODUCTION IN 
BLACK GRApUATE SCHOOLS? 

. 9. WHAT PROJECTED ESTIMATES FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION AT PRE- 
,POMINANTLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CAN BE MADE 
BASED ON CURftEfJT TRENDS? 
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Recommenda tiotis 

• General • ^ 

• international Education 

^ '• Research . ^ ' \ 

• Medical an<3 Health Manpower Needs 

• Alunjni' 

• Continuing ^tkicatjon Stminars for Federal Personnel 

• National Committee and Advisoiy Board j\ppointments • 

• Cooperative Arrangements - — 

• Projected Development Tlirough 1980 

This report was supported onder OE Contract No. POO-75-04pO 
•agreement between,/the Deans of Black Graduate Schools and* the U,S, 
' Office of Education. Inietpretations of- the Working Conference- 
^Meeting discussions, opinions ahd recommendations are >those of the 
repprt writers. No official endorsement by the U.*S* Office of Education 
should be inferred. . ^ . " 
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FOREWORD 



In response to the invitation of the Office of Edutation, the Working Conference- 
Meetirtg of Deans of Black Graduate^hools was convened in Washington, D.C., April 
28-30, 1975. The conference site on April 28 was the VS. Office of Education 
headquarters and on April 29 and 30 at Howard University. 

Essentially, the meeting Fiad three geiieral p\irposes 

1. To open the dialogue between representatives^ of the Office of Education and the 
deans of graduate schools ofs33 predominantly Black ms^itutionS: ^ 

2. To firm up the ongoing organizational structure of the Deans of Black Graduate 
' Schools, and ? 

3. To explore the areas of mutual interest and support between the organized' group 
(Deans of Black Graduate Schools) and the Office of Education. 

The role of graduate education ifi the universities of the United States arxi its growmg 
effect upon the international scene is widely understooi The 33 predominantly Black 
graduate- schools in the United States ^re not a homogeneous group. • 

Studenfenrollment and faculty in these institutions^reflect a varied, ethnic Trtto^re and 
cultural groups with unique characteristics and strengths These graduate schools are 
attacking, as nuejifrfcFers -of'tht mt c r n ati an al^ educatioH -communny, the difficult and 
humane task of associating wJth^thers to discovy meaning in the lives of people while 
assisting in the developgient'of confidence and skill to firid our my in a changing world. 

The sessions which were held at Howard University to a large extent linked the^ 
disi;ussiqns held at the Office of Education. In addition to the fruitful work sessions' 
which occurred, formal sessions at Howard University featured statements by prominent 
educators mte^-ested^in establishing a larger understanding of the vital concerns qf Black 
grtiduate schooUand the role which research and development ^\ play in their future.* 
, This report is relcflsed witfi the hope that it successfully places in pe''rspective"_,^ 

1. The events which led up to the working conference-meeting in Washington. D.C , , 

2. Curfent problems and priorities of Black graduate schools, 

-3. Pressing issues which presently affpct growth m these institutions. . 
4! The reGJL>mniendatiohs and -proposed solutions to problems indicated m the early^. 

pagesof the report, and 
5. Projections concerning the future role of Black graduate schools. 
Representatives from tVenty-eight of'the thirty-three predominantly Black graduate 
schods participated in the working conference-meeting. The sessions Represented tiie. 
fruition of efforts to bring deans of Black graduate schools into-contact with significant 
Federal agencies capable of^affecting their status and providing them with the 
information and.supp6rt to achieve their legitimate ends. . 

• The Office of Education acknowledges the assistance of the Blade Concerns Staff 
which served in a co-haiso*n role with representatives of the Bureau of Post-Secondary ^ 
Education. Both" of these a'dminisfrative units of the Office of Education played a major 
role in cofnpleting formal arrangements for the working ct^nference-meeting/ 

This report represents an imtial step toward the achievement of a long-range goal-that 
the Commissioner of Education JS^hall engage in a continumg dialogue emerging from the 
r^corflmendatjons of the Deans of Black Graduate Schools incorporated in the pages of 
the report. The tecommendations inditate pressing areas of interest and rieeds of 
predominantly Black graduate schools in ^e United States. ' 

• COMMlSSIONEk 
. * ^ ^ . US. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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I. BACKCROUND STATEMENT: BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOlS 



, In Novcanber* 1972 there were twenty-seven Kack 
graduate schools located in Washington, D.C. and thir- 
teen states. Since 1973, three other institutions have - 
been authorized to offfer graduate programs: Granxbling 
State University,. 1974, Alcorn A&M, and Mississtp^^ 
Valley State Universities in 197^. Twenty-three of the 
Black gratiuate schools\are;publicl> controlled and seven 
^e privately controUed. Black graduate schools seem to 
have' been, founded m clv^siers. the private schools 
'entered the arena flT^t. The clusters began to form m the 
\late 1920s and are still forming today. Generally 'it can 
said that about half of the current graduate-programs 
at\Btack in^itutions were established before the Brown 
Decision by*,the' Supreme Court in 1954 and abou^ half ^ 
^nca that time. 

/ Their .Mission 

^ The full meaning of the history of Black graduate 
schools IS intimately relalfed to and an outgrowth of 
their piission. Black -graduate schools (in cdmmoj(i with 
other insntution^) pursue the universal concerns of 
higher education but the^ also serve as an additional 
function in their distmctive abihty to fulfill a role which 
is p^cuh'arly oriented 'toward the needs of a special 
cultural group. Black graduate schodjs -ptovide an avenue 
of cultural mobility for those people who have had 
constructive experiences of success m the traditional 
educational System of the country. In short, the Black 
aduate schools have, of necessity, had io^e responsive 
to\the soaal and educational problems of their student 
pop\dation^ For this population thay have had to 
provick programs of scholarship and research which met 
career and professional needs. These schools served also 
as the only avenue open to many talenteji students who^ 
otherwise would not have been abk to acquire graduate 
. training. Fiirther, Black gradjuate schook can and must 
serve as centers for senous research afSd study concern- 
ing significant aspects of the Kack experience. An 
, important aspect of the place which these insthuHons 
hold in American ^gher education is aYunction of the 
leducational load WiiidL they-carry. Hexe the similarities 
between the Black undergradlate and the Black graduat.e 
' school are clearly discernible. It <;an be stated categori- 
cally that these institutions have* performed a task for^ 
the* nation that other ftistitutiohs either could not or 
would not do. 
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Some indication of the achievement record of Kack 
graduate schools can be seen by ^examining th&ir produc- 
tion in 1973. According 'to a study conducted^by the 
Institute for Services to Education, 'Black graduate 
schools in 1973^ awarded 5,545 mastery's degrees and 43 
doctorates.* The sarrfe source listed the enrollment in 
Black graduate schools for fall 1973 as 19,919. Another 
significant characteristic of Black graduate schools has 
been the elirollrfient growth which they sustained during 
the last five years. Another study of twenty-three of the 
twenty-severf Black schools theA in operation shows that 
the enrollrnent change^ from spring 1969 to spring 1973 
was phenomenal.** ll^ respective "enrollments were- 
5,537 and 14,393. Just aXsignificirK was the increase in 
the production of master^ ^greeS. According to the 
study just noted, the twenty-tltfSe institutions included 
in the'^ufvey produced 1^854 niaster's degrees in 1968 
and 3,382 master's degrees in 1972.*** ^ 

Program Diversification is Growing 

Programs of B^^ graduate schools tjiust be exam* 
fned within the context of the circumstances under 
which they operate. Currently, the majority of thfese 
programs include- multiple structures for tHe m^ster^ 
degree; most lean heavily on degrees in educi^tion. A 
significant nurhber of institutions, however, are moving 
rafajdly to diversify their graduate programs. 

While *)me programs remain basically traditional, 
others £tQ' attempting to respond toT new demands 
consistent with the marketability* of educational skills. 
Most of these' insnt^tions offer only the master's degree. 
The four that ioffer__the doctorate ^re Atlanta University, 
Meharry Medical College, Texas Southern University' 
and Howard University. ' 

When speaking of Blook gradu ate schools, one is 
referring* to thirty institutions that offer systematic 
programs leading to master*s and doctor's degrees. These 
degree structures may be stated more graphically in 
J 

♦Blake, Elias, Jr., et al. I.S.E. RESEARCH REPOftT* 
Decrees iiranted and Enrollment Trends in Historically Black 
Colleges An Eight Year Study Washington » D.C: Institute for 
Services to Education. Inc October 1974. 48 pp. 

**Edited and compiled by Henry Cobb, Mission, Status, 
ProBlems and Priorities of Black Graduate Schools, 1975 
(accepted for publication by the >{fltional Board of Graduate 
Education). 

♦♦♦As indicated in the study these summaries dp not include 
incomplete d^jakfrom sqme ofThe reporting institutions. 



another way if one takes the number 108 which 
represents the^ total count of ^predommantly Black 
institutjoris irf#ie United Stjjtes^^ou can simply say that 
about one-fourth of thcse-institutions offer some kind of 
graduate program. Most of these khools offer a master^s 
program leading to the *M Ed., M.S. Tor M:A. degrees. 
Oth«r degrees such as the M. Business Administration, 
M.A. Teaching, and M. Soaal Work are offered at a 
smaller number of schools, the M. City Jurisprudebce, 
M. Architetture, and M. City Planning at still fewer. 

/ 

Meaningful Accej^jto Graduate Education 

• * , 

Before the discussion dti programs is closed, special 

note should be made uf several areas to which minonty 
students have difficulty gaming. access. In this connec- 
tion, the foUowmg summary is offered 

1. Nearly aU Black graduate schools offer programs 
hi teacher education. Indeed, the emphasis in this 
area has caused 'some rather well-prepared ob-^ 
servers to overlook the fact that these same 
schools, have now moved to diversify their pro- 
grams'. , , 

2. Over half of the\ Thirty scho&l^under examination 
* offer naaster's ddtgtees^i^ from four tp seven fields 

outside, of educamon. 

3. TJie large sb^schoql and possessing by far the most 
,comprehensiv^^.^rbgram of study is Howard Uni- 
versity. This oni^rsity offers a master's degree in 
approximatel^r fif >N^reas of study. Because many 
of these degrees are n\t offered at ^he i>Bi€r Black 
schools, special nbte wilj be made of the atypical 
fields \ 

-A/rican Studies , \ ^ 

-Russian 

-Hospital Adiuinist ration 
-ArchitectOFe , ♦ 

-Comparative Jurisprudence 
-City Plaiining \ 

These are, of course, offered m addition to the 
regular programs of History, English, Mathemafics, 
*etc., that one? fmds in a majvjr university, Howard 
also offers the Ph.D. m 10-18 fields. But, what one 
finds most. impressive is the (Capacity for graduate 
program. expansion and growth. Ph.D. programs in 
a niimber of other areas inclucJmg sociology and 
economics are either in the planning stagesuor stt " 
' ' to go into operation. It is brought to the attention 
of the reader that ^here is no excess of Black 
Ph.D.'s today, but a need for highly trained Black ' 
Ph.D.'s is a corjtinuing one 
It should be a matter of interest to indicate (as 
below) which of these schools offer programs' where ' 
graduate degree holders are still very' muj;h in demand or 



whi^h deal with 'highly visible and relevant problems in 
contemporary American life, ^ 1 

4. piose who work, continuously Wit|i placing 
students in graduate schools have ^foi^d some 
ar-ras practically closed at the major u reiver sities. 
One such area is psychology. Several of ihe Black 
universities offer master's programs in tihis field. 
Schools t^at have ppgrating programs are 
Howard, /Tenriessee State, Alabami & M, 
North Carolina Central, Virginia Statje and Fisk. 
Federal City College offers a program in tomn^u- 
nity Psychology. Teruiessee State University has 
' an area of Psyj:hological Services. i ' ; • , 

5 At least two Black graduate schools 

degrees in AfVo-American or Black Studies. They 
are Atlanta University and Southern University. 

6 Recently, because of a growing eraj)h^sis on 
systeijis management and other decisioiji ^lences, 
perhaps, the M.B.A. has become t verV I)opular 
degree. This trend probably reflects a tlU!toward 
the development of operational skills instead of 
an emphasis on research. Eight Black schools' 
offer programs leading to the M.B.A. -Morgan, 
Jackson State,, Howard, Savannah, Stat^, Federal 
City College, Texas Southern, Alabam^ A & M, 
and Atlanta University. ^ - 

7. Either There has been somehow created ^ 
artificial condition of scarcity or there is a real, 
dearth of Black sociologist^spec^ally with the 
terminal degree. There are seven Black graduate 
schools where the budding sociologist might 
Begin graduate work-AUanta, Howard, Texas 

, Southern, Fisk, Pratrie View, North Carolina 
Central, and Jackson State. 

8. While there are several schools that offer some 
type of graduate program m Media, Alabama- ' 
A & M University, Jackson Slate Unjvertity, 
Southern University and Atlanta UnTversity offer 
master's degrees in Library Science. This latter 
institution has won some recognition in thd area. 

9 Four schools-Howard, Morgan, Fisk. and Ala- 
bama A & M Universities- offer master's degrees' 
in Urban Studies. 
10. Tuskegee, Howard and North Carolina A & T 
i offer the master's in Engineering. Tuskegee and 
Jackson State University also offer the M.S. in 
. Environmental Science. 
Before access to graduate education" can havelmeq^ing 
for minority youth, the availalfility of programs must be* 
linked with means for meeting the financial demands of 
those programs. In short, student financial aid isxrucial 
for the realization of educational plans regardless of how 
well- tfiey have been thought out. This is a piatter to 
which we will return in this report. 
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11. HISTORICAL PERSFECTiVE: DEANS OR BLACK (iRADUATE SCHOOLS 



The iidfea of a Conference of Deans of plack Graduate 
Schools Hacf its ori^h in extended d 
Dean HehU Cobb of Southern University and^Dean 
Frnest Pitterson of the Universitj^^'ol^, Colorado, Jn 
Novembeij 1972^ a small group of/individuals inciudiilg 
the'abcfvei deans (along with sevep« staff members of the 
tducatioha] Testing ServiceJ^attempted to move the idea 
from the ijebliti of the abstract to a point of reality. The 
major decjiaion made during this meeting was that a 
letter shoijil|l be sent teethe Graduate Record Examina- 
tions B^aidiputting the matter before its President, Dr 
Michael J. Pleic/ar,,Jr.; with the hope of enlisting his aid 
for furthennig the Idea and the securing of tlnancial and 
other suppoilt for the project. 

The^ centlral idea was that graduate education, gen- ' 
erally, and | graduate e.ducational opportunities for 
Blacks, specificall> , could be affected in a positive wav if 
Black graduate schools were given some assistance in 
solving their ^problems. This idea still constitutes one of 
the basic thebretioal outlooks of the organization during 
its present js^tage oi development. Fortunately, the 
transactions petween what had (hyjhat time) be<;ome a 
small group ' or advisorv pane], of deaiis of graduate 
divisions of Black institutio/is and the Graduate Record 
Examirfations Board were productive. Much of the credit 
for this successful outcome should ^o to Dean Patteis«n 
and the interested members of the Educational Testing 
Service staff. The support of the President of the Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations Board (which was indispensa- 
ble (o the success of the venture) was a positive factor at 
all times. 

The n^t result of the meetings between the small 
groyp of deans and the ETS/GREB representatives was 
that a proposal was drafted and presentet! to the G RED 
to fund a first meeting of the Deans of Black Graduate 
Schools as aji organized group. Because that proposail 
contained the rationale for the "projecte(i meeting," a 
categorization of problems and needs, planning strategies 
and possible outcome of the anticipated meeting, the 
4j>cUment serves as a rather accurate source fo; a set of 
parameters against which the, progress of the organiza- 
tion-the Deans of Black graduate Schools— can be 
measured. I »^ • ^ 

X First oT all, the pFoposal acknowledge'd as a basic 
source a jiaper entitled "Problems and Challenges of 
Instruction in the 'frad^tional Black Graduate School.*' 
The proposal notes* "Dr. Henry Cobb, Dean of Graduate 



.Stu(iies at Southern Umverjity, provided a tTTOst siccinct 

• and 'pertinent discussion pf the' problems and c<^cerns 
of Black graduate schools lo a spefech befone the. 
Conference of Southem Graduate ^choqls in May 1972. 
Because' of its appropriateness, it is quoted hirg^t 
length." , * Y 

• ' ' Irj^ summary , that pap^r indicated that Black graduate 
schools suffer from most of the same' problems that 

. beset ^he ' Black undergraduate college 'suchT ad low 
prestige, isolation, inadequate financing, narrow projgrtm 
structures, a state of impermanency, inadequate Jtaff, 
and (for most of their histories) restricted student 
bodies. The paper* also urged that these institutions 
inventory their strengths and weaknesses, that ihey 
attempt to negotiate future involvernQnt oh the basls_of_ 
prior ^successes; that nhey pli^e %gh 'on their prog'am 
agenflas fiekis of high socfetaL demand . and tha^ ti^y 
strive to "employ well thought-out strategies for imple- 
msn ting, programs.''" , ' - ' 

The 'Troposaf-'for a Conference of Deans of Black 
Graduate Scho*oTs" was Subrtiitted to the Graduate 
Record Examinations Board. The proposal was put into 
final form Including technical editing, by Dr. Richard L. 
' Burns, Director of College aijd Umvarsity Programs, and 
Jus colleagues at ETS. It contained additional substantive 
material that helped "to mark out areas of concern andito 
set meaningful priorities f9r the projectecf conference! of 
^'deans and for the institutions that were stated' jto 
compose its membership. Generally, th^sg issuers appear 
as goals, strategies, and outcornes. As soon as'discus^ipn 

* of problems and solutions began, it became re^ily 
apparent that any or^ization of the leadership of \he 
graduate divisions of Black institutions would have \o" 

include in its plans provisions for long-rart^ anil 

short-range goals. Basic to all other strategies was the\ 
need to br^adelt^the participation of the Deans of Black 
, "Graduate Scliools in finding solutions to their own 
problems. Drawing on these broad. principles the devel- 
opers of the proposal arrived at the f oljowmg summary 
of the purposes of the conference* 'v 

1. to identify and articulate the status and problems 
of graduate education in Black institutions, 

2. to identify and jirticulate the gJ^als and future of 
graduate education in Black institutions, 

3. to provjide a vehicle for interaction between those 
most vitally concerned; ^ j 

4. to provide the initiation for the development of 



'I an ongoing \)rganization of Deans of Bkck 
Graduate Schdok should that be their desire; and 
5. tOid^lop the basis for proposes to speak to the, 
solution^ of problems identified in the conferencd'. 
"When 'the »plans for the meeting materialized, most of 
these projected piirp<5s^s \er^ translated into actual 
outcomes. 

^With financial support froVi.the- GREB^d some 
assistance l^om the Johnson Foundations of Racind, 
•Wisconsin, the Deans of Black Graduate Schools met in 
Atlanta. Georgia, October 1-2, 1973. Twenty-thVee of 
the twenty -seven institutions in thj* grolip were repre- 
sented. %The mwting' was alsp well attended by the 
J^adfTship of the larger ^aduate community. Represen- 
tatives FroiTi the Conference of Southern Graduate 
Schools, the National Board on Graduate Education, and f 

Kouncil 'of Graduate Schools of the United State? 
ttended. . . 

Ptesentations were made by Dr. Ernest Patterson, 
Assistant Dean of the Graduate School, University of" 
Colorado; Dea» CarroD Miller, Howard Univ^sity, Dean - 
Michael Pelczar, University of Maryland: Dean Albert 
Spruill/ North Carolina A&T State University. Dean > 
Oscar A. Rdjgers, Jackson State University; President 
Herman Branson, Lincoln University and the National 
Board of Gradliate Education; Dr. Ehas Blake; Institute 
fojr Services to Education , Dr. Herchelle Challenor, Ford 
Foundation, and Dr. Leonard Spearman, U.S. Office of 
Education. Dr. Boyd Page of the Council of Graduate 
Schools of the United States made insightful remarks 
and otherwise gave Assistance. ♦ ' ^ 

The 1973 Mla^ita meeting marked the first time in 

• recjent, years that any general meeting^f Black graduate 
schools had been called. The' idea of establishing some 
type. of permanent organization tKrough which their 
cqllective injpuls^s (fould be felt /was- new in Black 
graduate education. Not only dicf ryost of these institu- 

* tions exist in isolation from the educational mainstream 
but,also in isolation from each othpr. All felt, therefore, 

^that one specific result «f an qrjgomg organization of 



d^ns of graduate divisions of Black institutions with a 
regular meeting 'schedule would be idea exchange- 
--leading to a fornT of cross fertilization which would be 
beneficial to the membership in particular and to 
graduate education in general. . j 

As a result of the 4973 Atl^ta Conference ♦number' 
of the projected goals of the deans were achieved. The 
meeting provided an excellent forum for the discussion 
of mutual problems with an opportunity to get expert 
. advice from the highly selected grjup of knowledgeable 
persons invited to attend. 

Shared comment reinforced a** growing. bond among 
the mstitutions invol\^d. The 1973 meeting brought the 
needs, problems, and^oncerns of Black graduate schools 
into, clearer regional and national fdcUs. And, the 
estabhshiTient of ' an ongoing organization of Deanrof 
Black Graduate Schools not only provided a vehicle for 
articulating the.needs of these schools but also served as 
a much neqfied medium through \^ich thlke institutions 
could communicate with the power elements in both the 
priy^e and public sectors about educational problems. 

Tfte Atlanta meetuig generated a^body of literature 
,by and about Black graduate schools that is*raising the 
concerns of these schools to**the level of growing 
research interest. The first step in th'at direction was the 
production and circulation to the conference partici- 
pants of the proceedings bf the y^tlanta Conference. 

After seeing the result-s of this work— and in an effort 
to provide' a wider audience for the proc^ee dings- the 
GREB Board requested permission irom Dr. Cobb to 
have sufficient copies reproduced for distribution to the 
Membership of the Coujj^cil of Graduate Schools. Dean 
Rogers exp|fssed the hope. that ^er fellow deans would 
agree with her that what had been done by the GREB 
Avas ^a worthwhile effort in the interest of the entire 
gradij^ate conimurlity.* 



♦Utter Dr' t«rene L. Ropers, Chairman GRFB, M^y 1, 
1975. ; . . ' 
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IIL CURREINIT PROBLEMS OF BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 



One qf the major objectives of the Deans of Black 
Gfaduate Schools from its inception was to prcSvide a 
mechanism for joint exploration of common problems 
aud* td bripg ^he institutions represented by the Contet- 
ence'iiito closer association with other agencies con- ^ 
cernecj yith the ei;itire spectrum of graduate (^ucation. 
Hwice^ the leadership of the organizatiyn has [pressed the 
•membership to affiliate with the Conference of Southern 
Graduate Schools and to qualify for membership in the 
.^Council of Graduate Schools^of the United States.'A 
significant aspect of this thrust has been an attempt to *» , 
secure support and establish a 'connection between the , 
mission' of Black graduate schools and the various policy 
alternatives for hrgher education ot the Federal Gove rn- 
tnent. The recent relationship between the Office of 
Education and the Conference is a manifestanorf of the 
results oi^ efforts in that direction. Although this section 
has adopted the heading "Current Problems," iiiany of . 
these problems are "current" only in the sense that they 
constitute t^ahties with which these institutions still 
have t\) grapple. They have, in fact, been in existence ^s ^ 
lon||ji the institutions. Further, Uiese problems, when 
listed, Bimplyjifepresent a point on^ needect continuum 
at whiOTi 6ducational needs become visible. 

1. High on anv list oj problems which Black gradu- 
ate scfiooU must Jacc is the dual impact 'of legal and 
legislative prmouhccfficnts. On the one haqd Black 
graduate schools suffer from the absence of legislation 
and other. legal supports thaf expressly provide for their 
protection and thein developm^t into institutions recog- 
nized and promoted as national assets On the other 
hand, recent Fedml legislation and ccfuri decisions 
seetiied to* Ivave developed an aura of imperinanency • 
'about these institutions that are predommantly attended 
by BJacks, low income and multi-national students. The 
19^ Civil Rights Act^and the impact of the Adams vsv 
Ricjiardson Decision are Regarded by many as threats to^ 

. the continued existence of Black gradu;tte schools. There 
isla Ungefing belief that in the drive to eradicate dual 
syWms of ejjucation, only the institutions with the 
/higner prestige, greater fin^nciai support and the 
* stronger f>ot*ential backing - will surv<ye.> As a conse- 
quence. Black graduate schools and the undergraduate 
institutions on « which the/ have been grafted would 
either^be discontinued or absorbed. 

2. A perennial problem with which Bkck institu- 
^ tions, and Bla^ graduate schools have had to deal has 
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been insufficient financial s^port. Many of the funds 
which are allocated to high^ education are Earmarked 
for research. They are therefore c/ianneled to those 
institutions with recogni/ed^ capabihties in research. 
Tliese institutions not only contribute, to the national 
goifls through the production of significant research, but 
also through the process of aclueving thjs fend, they 
provide unique opportunities for the training of young 
researcher^ who are completing ^eir doctoral training, ^ 
To be sure, only about one hundred universities are 
favored with this kind ^of opportumty. BOt more 
important an instrtutioii, wl\ich does not offer the 
doctorate and which does not have in vts ^regular 
budgetary allocation considerable funds for a research 
effort is almost automatically elyninated from paxtici-^ 
pating in this competition. Most, if not all, predomi- 
nantly Black graduate schools are screeged out of this 
propss on those grounds. 

Support for research establishes a'pattern for student 
support. Grants to researchers pro^de oppQrmnities for 
financial support to 'student assistants and opportunity 
for^these stOdents to become i^^iiiliar with the sophisti- 
cated techniques for pr6ducing graduates wjiich estab*-. 
hshes a cycle which tends to reproduce itself. 

In requesting financial '^d fOr both operation and 
development, Bl>ick graduate schools tend to give prior- 
ity to financial assistance for low income student 
^upporj, for faculty recruitment and development, for' 
additional library resources and for research equipment 
to strengthen -existing programs or to. mount new 
^ programs in ''science and engineering. Some private 
schools make strc^ig cases J8r funds for capital outlay, 
pubHc institutions,' however, do not list this as a high 
priority. Nevertheless; all Of these institutions could 
benefit from' assistance that would enable them to • 
pror»ote*progratis which they Tiave chosen as th^ir 
major tfirust. 

3. // Black graduate schools are to develop into or 
mamtam themselves as viable centers of leammgs the 
progfnms oj most of these institutions will have to be 
updated^! terms of relevancy, '^nmgnitud'e, quality, and 
clarity of purpose. As has'already been noteii, most^of 
these institutions conduct programs which are excep- 
tionally n«rrow in focus and too Tew* offer opportunities 
to study toward the doctor's degree. The hmited number 
of Black^doctorates produced [1| ail fields an^by all 
•in-stitutipns in the United States was only 760 \\ f973. 
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'This production amounted tu 2.7 percent of the earned 
doctorates received by U.S. cituenj in t^hat year. 77/c>'c' 
tyca poinfs indicate that the^proJuction of doctorates in 
the. Black graduate school is not oidy aboniinablv (<nv 
but greatly in need of divcrsijication} ^\%mhc^\\X\y , the 
production of doctorates in tiic various oroife'scrvcs as an' 
index for measuring the availability of Blacks with 
doctoral level training to entbr education, industry, and 
pubbc service. Only one of the four Black institutJoHs 
with doctoral pmgram^s has been yi the business a 
sufficient tinie^l^ on large cnougli scale to have its 
production make even the sn\all5st impact. 

The abpve results do not encourage an exp»ecta\ion'^ 
th^ jiiajor institutions now granting "the doctorate can 
or will appreciably change this ra*thcr bleak picture. The 
situation ckarly argues for the enlaigcnicnt and strcf^gth- 
ening of doctoral produeing structures- m Black institii- 
Uorfs thaf'alroady have tins kirtd ot curriculum design 
and the ereclionot others strategiLally located aecording ' 
to geogYaphy, popirlation^/— and/manpower needs 
Further, tlic curnculunis of Black graduate schools must 
retlect in thfir structure ' aiid objectives cunej;it and 
emerging needs t')f American society 

4 Centrdl to an\\ plan tor developing and } nam tam- 
ing quality education at Black graduate scIujoIs is tlk 
human element This means that studt^its, faculty, anjj, 
administrators must be given careful scrutiny as to group 
composition and role, whatever the ope^Hiiig structure 
The composition ol the fatuity and studcnf bodies have 
beet^at many 5ut not all of thesa institutions iustorically 
hmfted to Blacks Tlie remov;il of \ legal and other 
external •constraints now makes it possible to operale 
these institutions in a developing pluralistic pattcrg. 

'Further. »legal prohibitions m force demand a 

"complete rev^ersal of former • admissions policies for 
students and hirmg policies with a rather large mixture • 
of non-Blacks, and a significant number have student 
bodies that 'ar9 bccbming increasingly muiti-ethmc As 
eacli group enters these institutions seaRhing tX)r the key 
to upward' mobility and sclf-reali/ation. these nuilfi- 

' faceted challenges create new- stresses and strains foe the 



existing administrative structures! As a consequence, 
administrators nviU iK)t only have to develop afid 
ad^iiimster policies consistent with the changing nature^. 

' of the clientele they serve, but will in all probability be 
forced 'to learn about apd provide support ^ot new 

' cultural expressions which 'a few, years ago would have, 
bc^vn considered a^mi^ The p^rOp;i3ltion of the faculty 
and. the adminisha^^ wil! hpe to keep pace with ^he 

.expansion ;fnd ,4iversificaticH> of b(5th cupricula and 
support services. 

5 iMik of jin adequate^ dat0 base lias long been a" 
deficiencv qssOeHliied ^^uh 'Black ^iicational institu- 
tions. InVarlier time^tftis j^sultefl frorp. the mabrfity-fo 
lure ihe number"" and quality of^ persai=^nel fieeded to 
' compile such data To a very large ex^pnt the old cause 
' for the inadequacy still 4)ersists, but is exacerbated by 
the need fo|^ sophisticated equipment neCessqry. to 
iTtamtaiii a quality mformation service, Jlack gijiduate 
schools are hampered by inadequate nianagemeu< infor- 
mation for engaging' in long range planning to meet 

> budgetary and manpower projectiohs. As a result pro- 
^granimatic structur&s ^re often developed 6n a crash 
basis which adds to the air of instability connected with 
many of these schools. Adequate information gathtjring 
services are necessary for providing critical information 
tor a valid assessment of institutional needs These and 
siinilar structures nuisValso serve as the meditlni through 
.which an-mstitution c))mmunica(es a factual picture to 
igencies and' institutions from whom it desires*^ist- 
ante Finally,*- adequate planning, management^ and 

revaluation capabilities are needed filf the development 
and operation of cOlcient niar^as^ment systems on 
which the day to day operatuui of the' instituti(in 
'depends. Improvement ifi the* system of management 
and the accuracy of evaluative tec^nqtt^^ will depend 
upon the rectification of (li.e above related deficien- 
cies ' - V ' 

Tlie'tfive probleifis discusst^d ^bove do not "exhaust 
the list othtose with v/hich Black graduate schools must 
deal but they are at the center of tfie rnajor difficulties 
which Black graduate schools chronically face. 
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IV. SOME' QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



- Exploring_.t;q^ther cotTimoii problems and implicj-- 
tiolls -for the f\jture/the Peaa§ indicated du/ing tlie 
Working. Conference ^heir responses to nine rnajbr 
''questions as follows. ^ , * ' . 

, 1. WHY BtACK GRADUAT£ EDUCATION? DUR. 

. ING^THESL TIMES OF INFEdRATION' COM- 
' ^ 'PLIAIslCE AND* AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, WHY ' 
THE EMPHASIS OM ^L^CK GRADUATE EDU- 

V Nation? . v • ^. 

^yen a casual look* at the development' of Black 
people' will rcjveal that higher education per se in the 
U.S. has rtotT)een sensitive to Black.peoplels needs at tjje ' 
graduate le.vef. It has been the historically' Black^radUat^, * 
schools that have guided ajid nurtured college graduates 
wl\o are" Black. Black 'graduate schools have acquired*and . 
, exercised the know how of making education relevant to 
Black- disadvantages people '(and 'more i recency low • 
income and multi-national students). 

The history of the Black stfuggle-to gain admission to ' 
graduate ^ools^aj public institutions in the Sdlith prior 
to the 1-954 Supreme Court dccjsion is a story which 
^appears to ^e forgotten by educatiQnal^de^cision makers . 
of our day. They overlook the Black graduate schools as 
viable forces m American society. For moit th^ a 
centuty the Black graduate school provided the major 
source for advanced training for a significant number of 
disadvantaged people. These .schools have been ^ the , 
embodiment^f Amen^a*s ideahsm at its best for today 
they are becoming niCreasmgly-uiultinaU9nal- 

2.. WHAT 'WILL BL THE' RQL& OF THE BLACK ^ 
GRADtTAFB^^HOdL IN PROVIDING NEW ' 
^ CAREER' OPPORTU^silTlhS FOR ITS POTEN- 
TIAL CWENTS? 

Curriculums have to be attuned )o the demands of^ 
the job market. First, however, let us be»cleaF on the fact. ' 
that the -so-called Black graduate school serves a multi- ^ 
* cultural spciety. Several of tho^thirty historically Blaek 

Sduate s^^hoois are f^edoniinantly . "non-Black" in 
dent body composition. 

The 'thirty schools rriay be grouped into three major 
ca tegories in term^ of cur ncillar development. * 

The first groUp is nH)st advanced'^nd comprehensive. 
Typically the Blaqk graduate school is and has be^n 
teacher education oriented. These advanced institutions, _ 
wjjile buildiiTg \jpon teacher education, have expanded 
}siio doctoral and professionaf "education* programs 



beyond teaching career^s. This'group includes Hbwaf^d 
University, Texas Southern Unive'rsity and'Atlanta Uni-^ 
vjersity. ' ' 

The second group of Black graduate schools may^bet 
characterized as comprehen^ve with broad curriculum 
offerings similar to- the three institutions in the ^first 
group. In fa^t these ifistitutions by *and large'possess a 
growth ethic and will undoubte'dly move into the TirsJt 
gtoup. Presen^y they offer graduate and professional 
sch(K)ling at the hiaster's degree level in business, 
accounting, urban plai;iningp comi^iiter scieric^, Hberal 
arts and teacher education. One qr more have law 
schools, schools of engineertng and veterinary«medici*ne. 
/ ■'The, educational specialist degree is offered ui several of 
the schOofs. . , ^ ' 

It 'is in this middle group that new career thftist 
, abounds. A number oS^ corrnnoni cation programs are 
being devised for low income and mihority graduate 
students. " ' , ^ n*. 

The^e sch'ools aje responding to demands and needs 
of urban environments in terms of health delivery 
systems and revitalization of BJack capitalism. ^ ' 

The \hird, group, which is the largest of the groups, is 
made up of those schools primarily emphasizing teacher 
education. They are a>vare of the skilL needs in an 
honored profession. They, "too, are |Jroviding upward 
fnobUity and career opp>ortumti^s for^s#63ents^) 

Tlie Black 'graduate schools remain natioi^al assets as, 
they *corttinue to increase the active participation* of 
^Blacjc "leaders' in building a humane society for a^ 
citizens. 

Although new educational doors have opened to 
Blacks, most' Black teachers, medical, and dental stu- 
' dents, aftid students for law and bu^ness schools still 
come "from historically Black coDeges and ujiiversi^ffes. 
This situation is expected to continue for a long time to 
cocne. Tl)ese Black schooFs have unmatched experience 
Hh recruiting Black students, in arranging needed finan- 
cial aid and esDfi;^;,lally in^ p^ovidin^.the -student^handi- 
* capped by inferior tarlier schooling the kind of graduate 
education which enables them to make ^h^ir way in^a\ 
competixij^re' society. Unequaled also is the e?;penenc^ of 
\' these* Black schools in 'gettrng the most out of severely 
.limited financial resources. • ' - . 

' On this record it is safe to predict* that for years to 
coqte Black graduate schools will serve as center$ of 
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' cducalioiial and mtcHectual leadcrslup for Black titizens. ' 
In siMuiiuo'* they constitute j vitaU^ducatiohal resource 
(ox thcnation. ' 
'3. IS THE LACK OF FINANCIAL AID A PROB- 
LEM' RELATED TO THE MAIJffENANCt OF 
.Ql>ALrTY EDUCATION* AT BLACK GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOLS?' . , • ^ ^ 
* De'firiuely. Black graduate schools attached to his- ' 
toncally Black colleges and universities are not in the 
niainstrfeani where research grants and general support 
troni the pubHc and priv^ sector.abouj||^. Title Hl^of - 
the ftgher Education Act of '1965, as fended, ad- 
.dresses itself to remedying this J^tion /or the under- < 
graduate mstitutions. The ^pTq§KmiS BIDP and AIEtf** 
5ek to provide these developing college^and universities* 
v^itl\ the necessary financial support to diversiTy curncu- ♦ 
luins, to develop faculty, to strengthen stijc^nt person- 
nel lervices, to upgrade adrjunistrative capabijLity and to 
establish planning management afTd %v^i^ion (PME) 
.capability. The* graduate schools will have t^ piggyback 
upotr advanced development at the undergraduate 'level 
. due to the present ,le^slation. Thus, Federal l^islation 
and increased State support* is urgently .needed to^ 
facilitate parallel developrnent of graduate j)rograms at^' 
the Tifle III supported colleges and universities' 

It is expected that as student financial aid from the 
^deral' Government mcreases, graduate'schools will be 
• granted increased amounts of Federal supgjort funds 
from the amounts granted the universities. 

The financial afd o^|||s at the Black coHejges and 
universities are riot aM([ting fair • share of^Federal 
work/study funds to the graduate students. The. Office^ 
of Education figures suggest that only 5 percent of ther. 
funds are being utilized for graduate students in these 
institutions'. The basic criterion fgr participating in the 
work/study program, is that of need. The Office of 
Education could hetp ir^ rethinking institutional priop 
ities With ^respect to student 'aid allocations, at theP, 
institutions. , * « 

4. WHAT IS'UNIQUE AND VITAL ABOUT BLACK 

GRADUAfE SCHOOLS? ' * . 
Although for decades they have served Black*students 
solely and predommantjy , many^oP these instUutions 
. ,>\^ere never chartered as colleges and universities to serve 
\^'2L distinctive racial or socio-economic group. To be sure 
State schools in the South w€re established to serve 
Blacks only. Such was a le^ imposition on Hje part of 
' the State constitutions. However, the faculties and 
adininistrations of-^ese schools "have been leadingi 
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proponents of an integrated society. Thus, Black gid3u- 

* ate schools^^an and do figure prmiunently in helping the 
U.S. Office of EducationMmplement' its policies on 
affirmative action and desegregation. Tliese instit-utions . 
are niakmga significant contribution to the development 

/of a pool of skilled ^personnel needled for affirmative - 
•action. By serving as multi^'racial educational center^of 
^advdiced study, the)^ represent practical models at tRe 
other end of the desegregation continuum. 

Further, Henry Cobb has pointed out 'that 'the role 
model necessary Tor developing motivational bridges fol 
'Black studenfs are'usually found 6nly in |these schools. 
J^ro^ams at Black g'aduate schools serve to provide 
' addition aj leve/a^e for impacting minority communities 
with'highJy skilled personnel. * 

These seho9ls serve as labor^toMes for hliman engi- 
neering. Over the years, they have been most humanre 

* and considerate of the disadvantaged cirgum'^Slacces of. 
theif stjudent bodies. As evidence of their "Sompetency, 
tutorial models have^been adapter! and sanctioned by a v 
number j3f programs promulgated by thd U.S. Office' of 
Education. A host of special! 'servKe programs emulart^d 
were seriously tried and^proven in the' Black colleges and 

^ universities. • ^mJ^^' 

5.- IS COMMUNITY gfevlCE A HIGH PRIORITY 
^ AT BLACK GRAD W SCHOOLS? 

Yes. As long as thuflfuests from the communities 
have been in keeping ^ith their missions, th^ Black 
graduate schools have provided flexible senvices to 
communities throughout their regions. In some instances . 
; mi^ipn statements have beSn rethought in' order to 
provide necessary social oc economic services. Jackson 
State University, as one example, has conducted tuition- 
.free leadership Sevelopment institutes for twenty four - 
year^. Participants learn to discerti community problerhs 
and to write proposals to solve these problems. More 
' than, one hundred participants have earned master's 
degrees prmcipally because of the initial support and 
orientation granted by the'lnStitute. Atlanta University 
has brought the resouri:es of lU business administration ' 
prograi^i to bear upon transportation problems of the 
city of Atlanta. Morgan State and Texas Soutiieqrf 
Universities hay^ focused i^^n providing minority biltF 
newsmen --with technical economic ^assistance. Otjier 
programs are too numerous to relate here. Suffice it to^ 
say community service is a higli priority at th^ Black 
graduate school. To be|sure, the comjnunities provide 
college and universities with laboratories where students 
mtern and tiiereby receive pre-service experience. 

6 ARE RESOURCES ADEQUATE AT THE 
BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS'^ 

.Perhaps they are not when compared (Qscal, physical 
and faculty) with their white counterparts in the!?* 
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regions. However, the thirty graduate schools are- located 
on campuses with facilities worth aiore than a half 
billion dollars. Wha^' is definitely needed Funds to 
prpvide' facilities designated for graduate studies. Such 
are iml^rative to enhjince . ^ogfammatic efforts of 
graduate studies. 

Alttkbugh libraries are expanding rapidly to meet ^ 
research needs of students and faculty, most do not 
meet minimlim standards of the' American Library 
Association. 

Computer technology is spreading among .the thirty 
institutions. The thirty s^cjiools liave invested extensively 
m the area. 

♦ The faculties at the thirty Black graduate schools 
^aumber 3000 j^holars, many of wlt^m earned their , 
'doctoral degrees, from thccountry's most pre'stigious 
universities. In order to maintain and e'xpand thg quality 
of graduate mstruction/ funds wdl be needed to ipsure a 
^cadre of well .trained professionals The percentage of 
doctors'on the faculty is not satisfactcKy at a number of 
the institutions. In fact program' expansion is hmite;d at 
these schools due ta this factor ' Nevertheless, the 
faculty /student ratio i^ quite good. About one-foucth^of 
the total Taculty i5 non-Black. 

Through considerable efforts on the pari of chief* 
administrators, faculty salaries remained regionally com- 
petitive. In a limited number of instances-salaries at i»he 
Black universities are not competitive. However, it has 
been well documented that States are discriminating - 
against Black faculties «t -State institutions The total, 
picture of fealty salaries at the thirty schools needs 
more careful Itudy and analysis. 

7. ARE BLACK GRADLATL ^SCHOObS 
SEARCH ORIENTHD"^ ^ ^ ..^ [ 

The response to this^ question is a qimbfied yes. 
Graduate education itself means both research training 
and production at the Black college and university. ^ 
. -Research af:tivities at the ^lack graduate ^cliool have 
bewi«s^erely underrinance4 and understaffed. However,- 
mcSt recently federal agencies have provided fund^s^fejr 
significant * research activity ' geared to the national 
mtere^t. The private sector also has made substantial 
contributions to research activities in humanities and 
social science areas at the Black college and university, 
thereb/ enabling these instituUons to make worthwhile 
practical and theoretical contributions to their immedi- 
ate and distant cornmunities. 

8. HOW CAN^ WE JUSTIFY INCREASING MAM- 
POWER PRODUCTION IN BLACK GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS? 

We must constantly remind the -pobcy makers that 
Blacks and low-uicome studeats are underemployed in 
many worlj areas ^nf Amencan lifA* usually associated 



with graduate education. The percentage of Black 
students in graduate school is alarmingly if the 
nation intends to reverb 'this underemployment situa- 
tion. Any comparison of Blacks with whites in terms of 
graduate^ education achievement will reveaT great per* 
centage disparity. * . - ^ . 

The^ Blsck graduate schools wish to (Jo their part in 
. meeting the na^ion^s priorities as expressed in Title HI of 
the Vligher Education Act of 1965 by. ^ 

(a) Thp provision of training in pfofessional and 
career fields in which previous graduates of develop- 
ing institujions are severely underrepr^sented; 

(b) The addition of substantial numbers of gradu- 
ate^ 6f,developing institutions prepared for emerging, 
employment and graduate study opportunities, 

(c) 'The development of more relevant approaches 
to learmng by utilizing new configuration! of existing 
curriculums as -well as a variety of teaching strate- 
gies, 

*(d) The development ^f new or more flexible 
adnnnistrative ^tyles, and 

(e) The improvement cff methods of institutional 
effectiveness so as to increase the fiscal and opera- 
tional stability of the institution and improve it§ 
' academic quality. 

. We believe thit Congress and the American people 
r^iTiain c(>mmitted " to providing graduate education 
opportunities' for low-income and minority stu- 
dejjh. '\ 

Experiments have shown"* that test scores alone are 
not adequate^^predictors ()( success for minority students 
in either under^aduate or graduate^school. Minonties 
have been ^ware of this from the ince'ptior||^ their 
schools.^ They haj^e experimented withWa rtmnber of 
variables postulated to w^redict success in graduate 
school. Black schoolsji^ considered the value of an 
open admission jlJj^^orMow^ncome students to allow 
for student motivation, varied tilents and compensatofy 
teaclnng strategies/ Such action has been predfcat^d 
upon the absolute necessity to provide ofltimal opportu- 
nity for students who -are overlooked by large colleges 
and uriiversrties. 

SocKil adjustment is an important objective in Ameri- 
can higher -education. Statistics on attrition ^ates of 
minority students at predominantly white c(5lle^es and 
universities suggest a need for positive action to incrgiiase 
the retaining power of these institutions. Tfie Afro- 
Amencan weekly newspaper for February 4-8, 1975, 
relates -that "ma*ny ^lack students in good academic 
standing still drop out of predominantly white colleges 
and universities because of endemk ptoblems.the% face 
on^ campus." Dr. Henry Johnson; Vice-President. Jor 
Student Services *at the University oT Mfchigan, pofhts 



odt the kinds of problems some Blacks may face'cii;^' 
white campuses. Johnson citesnhe following 

(ly uncertainty about tljle relevance of their courses ' 
to careers; * ; 
' (2) feeling of social alienatian and alienation from 
' faculty, 

' (3) failure to take advantage of counselling; 

(4) non-cooperative behavior; 

(5) restricting oneself to social and inteHectuai con- 
tact with other Blacks. * ^ ^ 

^.J%iSiiggests some ways of solving such conjjlicts' 

White institutions' Should encourage Black stu-^ 
dents to think through srfld estabhsh priorities. 

Colle^ and univejsUies should redouble their 
efforts in' the areas/ gf 'recruitmei>t and "financial" 
. assistance. 

Some kind of mservice: training may. be needed 
for faculty members to help fanulianze them with the 
needs, aspirations and abilities of the Black st-udents 
they teach. . . • 

Finally, it is essential that the umversity see itself 
as a micro9osmic community with al^ of^the prob- 
Jems, the aches and pains of pohtical strife and ^ 
ideologicai confrontation, and the struggles and aspi- 
rations ^of its various- citizens, whether students, 
faculty miembers or administrators. 
Such problems needing action are coifin^n to ail 
institutions in varying , degrees. They must also be 
'addressed Mn light of the fact that most minority 
^udents at the elementary and secondary^ levels today 
are probably reaping the ill winds of racial backlashes. ^ 
Students are bVinging their social alienation with them 
yearly as they, enroll in the • -nation's colleges an(^' 
universities. , 

9. WHAT PROJECTtD LSTlMAfES FQRGRADU- 
* ATE • EDUCATION AT PREDOMINANTLY 
^ ^ BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CAN 
BE MADE BASED ON CURRENT TRENDS'? 
(1) We project that with increased State support, 
graduate schools serving Blacks pnmarily will continue 
to expand and to grow. The seven privately supported 
Black/graduate schools will continue to seek and obtain 
additional corporate and foundation gifts. They have 
proven track records, and consequently aVe assured of 
continued mafguial sup'port. Corporate and, foundation ^ 
, gifts will bTafailable to f^iblic and private predomi- 
nantly Black institutions as they estabhsh programs, in . 
new. career a|e<^^such as business and public service. 
, Federal fejjliitJt^t addresjed to institutlmial support at 
the graduate level is needed to assure quality. One-time- 
grants averaging one niilliofi d(}llats for the thirty 
graduate schools would place these schools in the ' 
mainstream of developed graduate 'education. 



The Federal and Sfate govehimentsjanc^ouridatjons 
have invesfed huge amounts of funds at Bl^pk colleges 
and uniA'ersities. Thus^*4here has b^tt^ves ted ^millions 
of doUars, pjoviding resources whichl^eadily ava^able 
to help meet^ the nation's soCid and technical needs. 
Such support fror^M|Jl sources must continue and 
increase. ^> \ ^ 

(2) A growing number i^f Black graduate schools will 
become«ificre'asingly multiCuHifFal. ' , 

A number^. oT pjredominantiy BlaA -colleges and 
universitils are^Jocarj^d where they are readiily accessible 
to lovXincome students. Raci^l^icies have, dictated the 
estabUshing 'oi^branphes of s^hite State institutions in 
these areas.^THfe resuU has been wasteful duplication. 
Nevertheless,-! white enrollmeri-t at the Black schools 
continues '^o gr5w.- Alabama ASM Unive^ity^at Hunts- 
**ville has mote than eigtity^ percent white enrollment 
among Its' 2^00 graduate ^dent«. ' 

At Virginia Stat^^ ^<MB^ "^^l^ V^^^' approximately 
3S% of the 286 masTer:^|^ee graduates^are n^-Black. 

Ah addition their geogVa'phical accessibility foh, 
low-income students, on '^^qje,- tijeir student fees are 
' within the fin^iai ranged' of the ii}habitants^ of the 
regions. Special efforts v^U" be continued by Black 
graduate schools ^to make scholarships available' to 
multi-culturai\ students (American - Indians, Spanish 
Speaking, Asian'^Qrientals, etc,^. 

(3) The thirty, predom&andy Black graduate Schools 
tvill remain n^tion^:>5sets. and safety valves for frus- 
trated 7ou^ who arfe' fih-ding upmx.d mobility opportu- 
nities of Am'ericafn. heritage is most pronounced. The^ 
nsing level of .expectatioa Of our youth is at an all time 
high. Thei- Blac^ gi^duate* school is a strong source* of 
hope, . - ' ' - . ^ 
» ^ (4) Enrpllment' in -JBlack graduate schools will in- 
crease frorft approximately 22,000 iii 1974^75 to more 
than 30,000 'by >980. In addition, these schools will 
9onfer ar<^fid. 6,500 'fraduate degrees, during May and 
AupisttoU\9S0. An increasing numb'er of-the enrollees 
and awardees wilf be non-Blackf. It can be documented 
that in s^t^ of affrrmative action programs, Black 
^aduat|(^Alm^r\t at^ white schools,> less than 5%. 
Moreovl^^fcfeFgradiiate attrition rates'* of Blacks at 
white inf^utions remain high, Hawever, the attrition 
rate of graduate students is low at predominantly Black 
'graduate schools. ^ ' ^ * . 

By the beginning of the next decade, the graduate 
schools serving Blacjcs primarily should ^ejnerge from 
academic "isolation? apd enter into the mainstream of 
American Tifgher education. Their administrators and 
faculty will)ake theit^fightfidl place in decisionmaking, 
lemming, activism, and research- Their curriculums w^l 
beWr^e increasingl>r relevant, and of the highest quality.- 




More of their programs will accredited by subject schools wrth mutual support so aU'can carry out their 

matter accre^diting- associations. Toward"' this end, the vital mission-providing a chance for higher education to 

'Conference of De^ns of Black. Gnadiiatt^ Schools will rnany able and deserving students. * ^ 
labor with the expectation of providing their member 




^ased upon/ discussions /of current probleins and 
projected priorities the forking Conference of/Deans of 
Black Graduate Schools subplit' tKe following c6comn)en- 
dations for careful consideration by the C9'mrRissioner 
of Education :/ 



/ General 

•/ • ' . / ■ 

• Establish a permanent haison between the Deans of 
Blac^ Graduate Schools ^d ^e Office^ of Educa- 
tioi^ wherein- facts and infoj?ination^c«jn be estab- 

^ lished regarding- ' 

a. the particular strengjths of Jthese schools, 

b. their specif .need for improv€meri^ of. the 
. service, teaching, and research^uirctiffis; and 

c. necessary funding for Carry&ip oiBf special 
projects and purposesW-th^^chools., 

• Encourage- continuation of the J njtl tuition al Devel- 
opment Program U) combat, the tremendous lack o 
appropriate faciTities whejji^the Black school educa 

' *tor can e)cpect to regeive^^jnece^ary training tc 
prepare him o^'her ^^^^^^ti^^^nsi^l^ faculty 
or adininistratlve pol^nHH^y^ 

• The Office of ^ducati^pJll^eWw all existing 
educational pffegrams d€sf^~^ to assilt wiiTiority 
students to aftain graduate deere;es reflecting, th^ 
entire range of services to Black^studehts (includini 
those on predominantly Bla^l^^^Ue^e campuse 

f and th(5se on predominantly white campuses). 

• The Office of Education should .enhst Blac 
graduate schools with 'special incentives to invest|- 

• gate and propose solutions to some of the mo^t 
pressing educatipn^l ptol^lems. - j 

' ■ • {' 

Internationa} Education | 

' I 

Jhe Office of International Ld.ucation, OE, jhoufd 
^provide special opportunities for Black graduate 

deans to interface directly With Afncan universities 

so that mutually beneficial programs of study and 

exchange ^ can occur between Black - graduate 

schools and African uniNtersities. 
• OE should encourage increased utilization of tic 

educational specialities of the Deans focusing m 

specific foreign area programs. 



Research 

• Create a body of literature on graduate edu- 
cation in Black cc^eges and universities in ad- 
dition 10 >festablishing a clearinghouse for the 
collection, analysis, and dissemination of statistical 
and program data related to the Black graduate 
school. 

• Develop a' definitive encyclopedia on Black'gradu- 
ate education covering history, .cost projection, 
special programs, and cross-index of degree pro- 

'grams. This effort, will reflect the real worth, 
strengths; and needs which can be met by both 
pnvate and public controlled Black graduate 
schools and indicate curriculum and research op- 
portumties within the Black graduate schdt)ls. . 

• Produce a trained cadre of Slack researchers in 
highly technic^ fields of learning where significant 
contributions' can be made to the Stat&s and 

• fiation. * * 

fiscal Assistance 

• Federal funds administered % th& Commissioner 
of Education should be committed to allocable 
resources for ^ the programmatic e^orts of these 
institutions. . 

^ These allocated resources should be earmarked to 
assu/e that the desegregation of^educatidn felemen* 
tary, secondary, and higher education) will be done 
with an adequate pool of trained teacl\ers and 
other persons who have been prepared tof^ihtate 
such arrangements. » • ' 

atch-up" money should continue to be made 
iEilable to Black graduate schools to develop 
(4) outstanding graduate programs; (b) faculty fel- 
foAX'Ships for doctoral degrees in areas where 
•'-'.hflMers are scarce; and (c) funds fjpr student 
'^'mllowships. 

• Financial support of Black graduate schools should 
*fte provided tKrough contiruiation at}d m^fica- 

tion of Ttfle III, Higher Edui||tion Act of 1965. ' 
i Definitive financial aid for minority graduate edu- 
cation should 'be" provided for student support, 
faculty-staff-^dmlnistrptor acquisitions, and facili- 
ties as the most critical areas of need in Black 
-graduate education. * 
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•<^udget allocations for FY 77 and beyond, include 
Pi|ic consideratibns for the future role of these 
^jji^tutions in our pluralistic society. 
'^Onp'time award of funds so tftat Hack graduate 
schools can help. all. who "come to us" for. their 
educational development "...as it is time that glack 
'graduate schools stop being cla^ entities. The 
States will not close the gap. The/ Federal Govern- 
ntent can/' 

Medical and Health Manpd]^er Needs 

/ 

• Establish progressive programs designed to alleviate 
'anticipated problems in the area of health man- 
power development resources particularly direct-ed 
to those who- need them the most. 

^ Maintain in the OE an qngoing statistical anal>sis 
( of ne^edtd categories of biomedical research, pro- 
fessional manpower a^d for education and- related 
^^tivities for.the SO's. " ^ 

• Review the way in /which requirement^ For addi- 
jorial health manpower placed upon predomi- 
nantly Black colleges for competeuvt ^tudents will 

. affect the need m th^ 80' s'. 

• Increase the potential for^adequate graduate educa- 
tion^ programs in schoc^s with hmited resources 
thfough realistic interdisciplinary programs with 
potential for satisfying br-oader ne^s in the light 
of diversified health-sciences education associated 
with scientific and' technological advances in nutn- 
tion, food laDclling, environmental science, child 
development, an(i human ecology 

"Alumni ^ . * 

• Facilities should be estabhshed to record the status 
of ^Black graduate school alumni indicating the 
leadership positions they have held or now occupy, 
service rendered (local, national, ^nd international) 
and further evidence of the conlg-ibution of Black 
graduate schools to the nation. ^ ^ 

Continuing Education Seminars 
For Federatllirsonnel 

r - . . 

• The Federal Executive Institute sponsor a 2-day 
seminar for executives of the various agencies 

'(which interface with graduate educatiqn) to meet 
with Peans of Black Graduate Schools. This would 

• go rnuch beyond a position paper, and assist in 
understanding the jieetfs and ccmcWns of these 



National Committee and Advisory ^ 
Board Appointroents 

Appointment of Black university graduate school 
deans and atfier administrators under their direc- 
tion to national and international, boards where 
their particular competei»cies can be useful in the 
educational development of our country. 
Create an a.dvisory founeil to the- Office of 
^ucation composed of Black graduate deans 
(rotating basis)'to- 

a. increase communication with graduate deans 
ui Blafk schools through direct contact, 

b. e^f^Q . this communication by Tceeping 
'Kfeck graduate school deans abreast of what- 
evetj^w developments occur in Waslaington , 
whioi -will help these* deans advartce their 
programs, 

c. support (through whatever means possible) 
'those or gam zat ions whose primary goal is to 
Icibby in'b«half of graduate education in 
Black institutions. 

^. vigorously push those programs that will 
shuttle funds into the colleges Tor graduate 
'students, e.g.,,graduatp work/study, general 
scholarships and fellowships as well as grants 
for varfous^types of significant research. The 
proportion of Blacks with graduate degrrfs is • 
far below the ratio of graduate degrees held 
by the majority as reported in population ' 
educational ttttainmem studies. 



schools 



andine 



Cooperative Arrangements 

. ' . 

-Black graduate schools should receive funding to, 
enhancii'thei; strengths "^through cooperative ar- 
rangements, to reduce unVarranUd aid costly 
duplication, maxim^i7e use of faculty members, and * 
pfomote student exchange bet weett^disciplihes on a 

\cross-instftutional, and cross-^nrqllrilent basis. - 
fericourdge unlimited possibilities for promoting 
faculty exchanges- (summer or sabbatical l^ave), 

, c ost-e f fectiven^ss experirnents, administrative 
recdrd kfeeping and, forms analysis,' and general 
administrative policy.^ exchanges between Black 
gradua*te schools and between non-Black college^ 
and universities. ^ ^ ' 

» Establish procedures (or publication and 
dissemination if information, research data, and/or 
statistical and program data produced by .Black 
graduate schools. ^ ♦ ;r 



. Projected Development (Thru 1980) 

The Office of the Commissioner sKall fund' 

# Deaas 'bf .Black Graduate Schools to produce a 
special five-year study ' do yi^ld a^ data bank 
reflecting ^cce^s/dnd' failures in planning, 'man- 
agement, and evaluation of Black graduate 
schools through 1980. 

• A study 'for exploring further development of 
continued quality graduate education in predomi- 
nantly Black graduate schools. 



• Ongoing research projects to codify and assess/the 
unique program activities of. the Black graduate^ 
schools. . . > • 
The govenynentihaUjhow more concern for gradu- 
ate pro-ams in traditionallyvBlack colleges. Many of the 
goveaipieht programs in higheF educatidn are heavily 
sl^nte|i toward uftdergiaduateVducation. (This has its 
advanjiages, for mai4y students ne^ed this oJ)poftunity 'to 
get started.) 
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•Although no evaluauVe instrument was used to secure 
the opimons of the. par tic ipants cancer nmg their opimons 
of the Working Conferencer. the following observatio'ns 
seem to be representative. U ^ ' ' 

1. At the close of the Conference the comments of the 
Deans were quite favorabk as to the value of the sessions. 
A number of them indicflte?8 that although they were very 
busy preparing for spring Commenqement and related 
actmtie$^they feh that the time spent at the Conference 
wart^yk^qfthwhile mvestmenl. ^ .j^ 

2. Df. Preston fallen, Director cW'ollege and Umver^ 
sity Unit, Bureau of Post -Secondary Education*, stated 
thtt **this Confererure was one of thQ^nfiost significant 
meetings (to his Bureau) which had been held in the^Office 
of Educatioriin the; last tw^^ear^' 

3. Dr. Bruce Fleming, Director of the Black Concerns 
Staff, U.S. Office of Education, indicated that he believed 
this- Conf erence^ was of great importance because it 
proiidedan opportunity for^the Deans of Black Qraduate 
Colleges to' h^ve in-put in developing propo^d legislation 
sponsored by the^Office of Education. 



^ 4^ t^'onin'ijsion^r Bell invited the Deans to subiliTT* 
recommendations which wdl^be considered by^s staff for, 
incli|§ion m proposed^new legislation. An implication of 
the above is thaV this Confeftnce may result m th^ 
^ievelopment of a new awareness m the' Office- of 
Education as to the extent and qilahty of graduate 
^education*inpredoininantl>^ Blapk institutioif^. 

5. The' Confef^Se seemed to generate the'^ develop- 
ment of (a) a close^^htionship between Black graduate 
schools, (b) reveal Wifmber of Black universities which 
shouy be considtt^Nras leaders in graduate education 
(particularly for doctoral programs); and (c) more defi- 
nitely establJifi4tififier hnkages with key persQrmel in the 
U.S. Office of Education which should result in improved 
communication and workingrelationships. 

The day in the U.S Office of Education gave the Deans . 
an opportunity to sha/e their l^ji^s-, aspirations, -knd 
feelings with those officials who make^duCalional policy. , 
Tfiey recommend that such opportunlft^s for deans of 
traditionally Black graduate schools be repeated. 
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1. 'Elhti Biake, Jr., et al. Institute^ for Services to -9 

Education Research Report. Ckgrees Granted and 
Enrollment Trends m Historically Blac^ Colleges An 
Eight^Year Study! Washington, D.C/ Institute for 
Services to Education, Inc., October-1974. 48 pp. 

2. Henry Cobb, Editor, Proceedings of the Conference 
of Black Graduate Schools, Atlanta. October 1-2, 
1973. Contains considmbie dat^ abbut the status of 
Black graduate schools. 

3. Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, trom 
Isolation to Mainstream Problems of the Colleges 
Founded for Negroes. A report on recommendation's, 
February 1971. Provides basic information and an' 10 
outhn? abcmt institutions with graduate work up to 

!971. ^ 

4. Ford Foundatiop, Four Minorities and the Ph.D 
Ford Foundation Graduate Fdiowships for Blacks. 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and American Indians, 
October 1973. Cites the inadequacy of statistics by 
race an^ nationality on dates ajid recipients 

* qf doctoral dftgrees.^ 

5. Graduate Division* I'Hiversity of California, Z)eT'e/o^ 
' ing Opportunities for- Minorities in Graduate Educa- 
tion. Proceeding of the Conference on Minority 

' Education at Berkeley. May IM2, 1973 An 
eXceHent compilation of problems jelated'to inia^r- 
ity education ^' 

6. O. Clayton John^n, '*The Importance of Blact. 14, 
CoJleges." Lducationd Record Spring 1971, 

pp I6S-I70. Raises important questions about pro- 
grams necessary for compensatory education and 
sociah^cYe 1 opmen t 

7. * John [). Millettt, ''The Public interest in Graduate 15 
. , Educatlion,'* Educational flecord Spring 1974 Pre- 

sents S3me practice questions abqut graduate educa- 
tion apjpliC^ble to Black colleges and universities. 

8. Midwestern. Conference on Graduate' Study and' 
Research , Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh A*nnual 1 6 

^ Meetings, f^rmonX Roosevelt Hotel. March 24-23. 
1971, pp. 51--55. President John A. Peoples, Jr. of 
Jackson State University outlines problems asso- 
ciated with graduate education for disadvantaged 
mmontffts. 



National Board on Graduate Education. Minority 
Group Participation in Graduate Education. A report 
with Recommendations of the National Bo^d in 
Graduate Education. Number Five. Washington,^ 
D.C., June J976. Discusses status and contributions 
of Black graduate schools within the wider higlier 
edi/caiion context, analyzes- conceins and vievys of 
faculty afid administrators in these schools; and 
estimates effects of the historical isolation of these 
institutions in the mainstream educational s^'stem 
intensified by too httle communication and coopera- 
tion among Black graduate schools. 
National Association for Eqaal Opportunity in 
Higher Education. 2001 S Street, N W. Washington, 
D.C. Not dated. Flyer gives a quick overview of all 
BJack colleges and universities in the nation. 
Office for Advancement of Public Negro Colleges, .4 
Fact Book. Atlanta, July 1969. 
Office for Advancement of PuHic Negro Colleges, 
ffst'orically Black Public Collets, A Fact Book, 
Atlanta, March 1974. - • 

Office for Advancement of^Public Negro Colleges, 
Business Opportunities Unlimited for Investments in 
Public Negro Colleges. Atlanta. National Assodation 
of^State Universities ' and Land-Grant Colleges. 
.October 1969. This pamphlet highlights the*achjeve- 
ments and needs of the nation^s Negro colleges, Alist 
c>f schools \yith computer equipment is giveni 
Reginald Sxq^^xX, Black -Pe^sp^ctives 'on State Con\ 
trolled Higher * Education, The Mississippi R'efort. 
Tlie H^y Whit/iey Foundation, January 1974". Gives a 
giM)d account,of the nature of public higher educaUon 
in Mississippi ,wHh-jts opportunities. and limitations. 
Southern Education PotindaXion, Ending Discfimina- 
tion m Higher Education, A Reporter Ten States. 
Atlanta Noven|ber iqt^74. Gives a graphic presenta- 
tion of the history and present status of higher 
education discrimination. 

United Board for College Deudopment, A Contem- 
porary Resp^mse to a Century-long Concern Atlanta. 
The Board' promotes cooperative programs among 65 
private Black colleges. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PJ^ESENTATIONS AT OFFiCE OF EDUCATION 

on behalf of the 



HEADQUARTERS, APRIL 28, 19?^ 



I. Attending .tlje Conference 'were 28 Oeans of Black 
Graduate Schools, participants frora *the Office of 
Education , and observersTrom other Federal andnongov- 
erftnient agencies, anii selected faculty and administrators 
*f^lln Howard University. 

* i 

. ■ II. Sessions held at tjie Office of EdiK^ation featured 
reniirks l)y Dr. Terrel H. Bell, U.S. Comnussioner of 
Edumion;*I>r. Willa B. Player, Director, Divl^on of 
Instiffiiional . Development, Bureau of Postsecohdary 
Education; and Dr. Bruce Fleming, Director, Black > 

- Concerns Staff; who^rved as Conference Coordmator ' 
and 'Moderator. ^Mr. Allen Jackson, Chief, EducaTjpn . 
Brail A, Office of 'Managemen-t and Budget presented 
informati<^^i regarding the Q£fice of Management and 

. . B4j[^t operations. Briefing were presented by other 

-Office of Education o/Gcials regarding the specific role 

^ andmfssion of each of their units as follows: 

. * ♦ ' 

*Dr. RiJh«Td Rowe, Deputy Director 
\ Division of Student SupfTOrt and Special Programs 

* Mr. Edward Meador, Deputy Director 
International Education 
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Mr. Phillip Burke 0 ' ' 

Regular Education and DeaPBranch 
Burea\i of Education for the Handicapped 

tt. Dick Hays, Acting Director 
Office ot Libraries and Learning Refcurces 

Mr. S. W. H^.rreU' ' 
-Acting Deputy Commissioner ' ^ * ^ 
BureauofPostsecpg^ary Education . I 

* Mr. SalvatoreB.%prrallo, Director •/ 

Postsecondary ana International Education Division 
Office (jfPtenning ' . 

* 

Mr. Burton Taylor ^ * ^ 

" Office of Civil Rights, Highe^ducation ^ 

'fj^^^— ; ^ , . , ^ ^ 

' DI^^CouisVenuto^EQucation Specialist 
Cpllege and University Unit 

♦ * ' -I. 

UI.. Greetings were extended by ♦Dr. Preston Valien,* 
'Krector of College and .Uni^^ej^y Unit, Bureau,, of 
Postsecondaty Education, and fttty Ward, Assistant 
Directot, Concerns Staff Dr. H^nry* Cobb re- 



. IV. Dr. Fleming (C^ference Coordiiator and Modera- 
tor1 set the tone of the meeting by indicat^ng the purposes 
oT the Working Conferenc^. He ipGicated that this 
conference would facilitate policy guidance, counseling, 
and preparation of baCk-up Statements for and amend- 
ments to current higher ^ucation legislation with* 
particular* reference to ^edijdation at the graduate^ level. 
Commis^sioner Bell indicated in^^iis remarks that he wanted 
^ . the candid advice the Dearis on matters affecting 

•graduate education. He felt that there ^to<lia be aglose 
working-together relationship in an effort to help solve 
some major problems. New legislation is needed which 

.would affect Black graduate proems fot years to come. 
FurTR&iythe Commissioner asserred that he was "inviting 
the Deans to submit recommendati6ns which could be 
considered by his staff for inclusion in proposed new 
legislation. A retreit will be held within the next 30 days 
for this purpose." An irfipli<:ation of the above is that this 
Conference may result in the development of a new 
awareness in the Office of Education* as to the extent and 
quality of graduate edu(;ation in^preclominantly Black 
institutions. 

V. Mr". "Flullip Surjce, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, pointed out lhat they are funding 60 college 
program's^rttiiny of which are in Black colleges. He referred 
particularly to the 1250,000 a year Howard University 
•doctoral program which is being supported by the Bureau. 

VI. Mr. Richard Rowe, Deputy Dir^ctbr, Student Sup- 
port and Special programs, indicated tha^ many colleges 
and universities did not know that graduate students, as 
well- as unSergraduates, are eligifte .for work-study 
siipport. A show of hands by delegatesjndicated that most 
of their colleges and universities did not give su«h aid to 
♦graduate students. *' ' • 

VW.^Other speakers furnished information pertaining to 
the significan.ee of the Conference, library reS^rdfes, and 
Intentional Education. , * 

' VIII. Of great interest tb the deanswtre the discussions of 
^ the Title IJI Programs (Higher^^Education Act), Ihter- 
national Education, and the activities of the Office of Civil 
Rights* ^ . 
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HOWARD UNIVERSltY MEETING SITE- APRIL 29, 1976 



In the second day of the Wprking Conference of Deans 
of Black Graduate Schools, discu^on s in a gen^l session 
and workshop' session Howard University centered 
around the practical aspects of graduate school problems. 
The first general session featured addresses on the theme 
Current' Ii^nds and Future Directions for Graduate 
Programs by Dr. Boyd Page, President, Council of 

^Graduate Schools in the United §tates; Dr. Phillip 
ButcfteV, Dean of GraduMe Studies at Morgan State; and 
Dr. Prince Wilson, Vice-President for Academic.Affairs of 
Atlartta University. The panel was ^chaired by Dr. 

-Albert W. Spruill, Graduate School Dean, Ndrth Carolina 
AgricultuwHMld Technical State University. A workshop 
session wS^omlucted by Dr. Edward Hawthoriie, Dean of 
the Graduate School^ Howard University, and his sta'ff. 
^ief notes from these remarks are indicated below. " - 

I. In his major address. Dr. Page made, thefoUowing ^ 
comm'ents: , 

"The main job of graduate ,education is not to 
tiam people for a particular job. Tlie Well-' 
trained student shoultj^ have confidence to 
^ face that which is novel now and in the future. . 
Our main concern IS with quahty which is very . 
difficult to express, or measure. The central 
job of the Dean is to assess and stress vyhat.is 
quality .in graduate education. The process is 
important. 

^^?-must be able to defendthe co^t^of; our 
programs and deterq[iinc wlfliLsr they should 
be continued. AlSo, we sholld indicate what 
'should be terminated. Some people determine 
costs based on the wrong reasons. 
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y|^r There should be equabty of opportunity for 
^ entrlknce, continuance and graduation- 
Emphasis on getting people 'in' may be a 
, disservice. • 

Dean's need to rethink the process of graduate 
education, so that faculty as well as Deans can 
defend gr.adtiate'^education. Probfems of resi- ^ 
dence, mission and admission are still Unre- 
solved." 

* * 

Dr. Pa^ felt that the role of the graduate dean is to do 
Ijetter the job he expected to do. He is torn between two 



positions (l)to decide how we can maintain graduate 
institutions of quality despite the fact that fiinds are 
decreasing: and (2) how to prepare individuals for specific 
roles, but broadly with experiences that wiU'be useful. 
Other considerations for the Dean in future directions of 
graduate education includes expressing (1) what is valu- 
able in the field; (2) concern, for cost and cost effective- 
ness; (3) how to achieve equality of opportunity; and 
(4)poncerp*about rethinking the role of graduate educa^ 
tion. * 



II. Presi^rit Cheeleemphasized the under-represen 
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tation 

*of Blacks in graduate and professional education,, and the 
need to increase their number. 

For the proposed fall conference of the Deans on "New 
Priorities in Graduate Education" he suggested that 
consideration be gw^n t^ the problem of developing a 
clirhatft on our campuses which would be more faVorable 
to mtellectual development. Such an atmosphere is 
needed greatly to stimulate research and scholarly work-of 
students and faculty. 

Dr. Cheek commended the Deans for trying to do 
' something together rather than alone and indicated that 
the treryendous task has been charted for us for we have 
^barely scratched the surface in graduate education. 

The Howard University^ President suggested at least 
three, priorities , in graduate education. They are: the , 
development of essential components for research and 
participation in intellectual development, promotion of 
education* for the sqjution of urban problems and that 
graduate education should prepare individuals for high 
level toles in the society. 

fie suggested- that another area for priority considera- 
tion should focus on the problems of urban centers in the 
Unite* States. He indicated that the complexities of the 
. intertwined deteriorating urban conditions require thcv* 
contributions of graduate education as well as that ot 
local. State, and Federal government. ^ , 

President Gheel^ concluded with the suggestion thai 
attention be directed toward strategies and proce||^es 
necessary to mcrease greatly the number of.Black stuctents 
in graduateand professional education, ^ 

III. Dean Bufther centered his thinking on graduate 
education, purpQses, processes, and potentials. He felt 
that our directidtis for the future should be concentrated 
in strengthening master's degree programs and (in some^ 
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msLiiKvs) pKiiuiini' docioul progiains how we may do^ 
tlkvw? dosj^tc the luvlh ol ov\M production of dlJctoral 
degrees and decHning fmauees, developing mlornial ways 
of innovations, and deindiitg on special services we can 
fender. ^ ^ 

IV. FmalK Vice-President Wilson suggested that we must 
look at graduate education as we look at any other 
element of the societ) and make sure we are doing what 
we are designed to aclueve.'He deplored tl^ fact that we 
are forced into career education and not enough concern is 
given to the minds of students. Black graduate education, 
hke white 'graduate education. Dr. Wilson contended, is 
related to the ini{^aci of otiier community agencies and lie 
challenged the Black graduate schools tg^unit'e. 

V. Dean John Handy of Hampton Institute aroused great 
interest among the participants wHh his presentation of 
TJic Graduate School and Legal Problems A Case Studw 



VI. In the worksjiop jcssioir conducted by Qr. Edward 
Hawthorne, Dean, Rowarci U^fcrsity Graduate School,^ 
five groups were formed tj^fial^e suggestions for (a) a 
future I^alional Confererce on "New Priorities in 
Graduate Ed.ucation," ana (b) recommendations to be 
presented to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. A 
compilation of these recommendations is a part of this 
Report. - 

VIL Dr^Herman Branson, President, Lincoln University, 
Pa., briefed the Cvnfer^nce indicating the ne^d for'the 
Deans to submit a position paper for pubhcation by the 
Nationa^Board of Graduate Education. Discussion was 
focused on content and pilose and length of the paper. 

« ' •> 

VllI Dr. Andrew BiUingsley, President-elect of Morglan 
College discussed the incxeased need .for , graduate 
education in Blaek colleges. 
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